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Decemher  1,  1934. 


TO  FAR-M  journal  EDITORS: 


The  following  information  is  for  your  use. 


DeWitt  C.  Wing  and  Francis  A.  Flood, 
Specialists  in  Information. 


1935  COTTOU  ADJUSTI'CTT  PROGRAM  AMOUUCED 

A reduction  of  25  percent  from  the  base  acreage  of  cooperating  cotton 
producers  for  1935,  as  compared  with  a 40  percent  reduction  in  1934,  has  been 
officially  announced  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry  A.  Wallace  and  Chester 
C.  Davis,  Administrator  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 

Acting  imder  the  terms  of  the  1934  and  1935  Cotton  Acreage  Reduction 
Contract,  which  provides  that  the  maximum  rate  of  reduction  that  can  be  re- 
quired in  1935  is  "to  reduce  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton  on  this  farm  by 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  25  percent  below  the  base  acreage",  Secretary  Walla,ce 
signed  a uroclama.tion  making  effective  for  1935  the  approximately  1,004,000 
two-year  contracts  signed  during  the  early  pe.rt  of  1934.  It  is  annonjiced  that 
now  one-year  contracts  for  1935  will  be  offered  those  producers  who  did  not 
sign  the  two-year  contract.  It  is  expected  that  new  contracts  will  be  avail- 
able soon,  so  that  they  may  be  signed  and  accepted  by  March  1,  1935. 

The  basis  of  payment  for  the  1935  program,  which,  under  the  terms  of 
the  contract  must  be  "similar"  to  those  described  in  the  contract  for  1934,  is 
3-I/2  cents  a.  pound  "on  the  average  yield  of  lint  cotton  per  acre  for  this  farm 
for  the  years  1928-1932  with  a maximum  rental  of  $18  per  acre"  for  the  acres 
rented  under  the  contract,  and  a "parity  payment"  of  I-1/4  cents  a pound  on  the 
farm  allotment. 

Tlie  farm  allotment,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  40  percent  of  the  farm.ers* 
average  uroduction  for  the  base  period  of  the  farm,  represents  thiat  nercentage 
of  prof^uction  which  ordinarily  moves  into  domestic  consumption. 

For  the  current  crop  year,  1934,  the  basis  of  paymi?nt  was  3-l/2  cents 
a pound  as  rental  and  a parity  payment  of  cent  a pound. 
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The  program  as  approved  hy  Secretary  Wallace  and  Administrator  Davis 
followed  the  recommendations  of  the  Cotton  Production  Section  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Administration  of  which  C.  A.  Cobh  is  chief.  In  recommending 
this  program,  Mrw  Cobb  emphasized  that  the  rate  of  reduction  would  permit  an 
expansion  of  about  25  percent  of  the  acreage  planted  by  contracting  producers 
over  the  acreage  planted  in  1934. 

"Any  rate  of  reduction  less  than  25  percent  would  not  be  to  the  best 
interest  of  cotton  producers,"  the  recommendations  of  the  Cotton  Production 
Section  stated.  "A  reduction  of  25  percent  offers  the  possibility  of  main- 
taining world  supplies  of  American  cotton  near  present  levels  and  the  further 
possibility  of  returning  to  cotton  producers  the  highest  net  income  consistent 
with  contract  provisions  and  the  outlook  for  American  cotton." 

The  total  amount  of  rental  and  benefit  payments  which  will  be  disbursed 
under  the  program  is  estimated  at  $94,230,000.  The  program  will  be  financed 
by  the  processing  tax  of  4.2  cents  a pound  on  raw  cotton. 

Important  points  in  the  1935  cotton  program  include  the  follovdng: 

(1)  Producers  who  desire  to  do  so  will  be  permitted  to  reduce  up  to 
and  including  30  percent  and  receive  payment  therefor*  The  permitted  reduction 
of  an  additional  5 percent  is  justified  to  permit  more  latitude  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  farm  plans  of  individual  producers. 

(2)  The  base  acreage  of  producers  who  are  now  signatory  to  contracts 
is  approximately  38,210,000  acres.  It  is  estimated  that  producers  who  did  not 
sign  contracts  planted  in  1934  a total  of  6 million  acres.  If,  under  the  offer 
of  new  contracts,  the  base  acreage  is  increased  by  one  million  acres,  a reduc- 
tion of  the  base  acreage  of  approximately  39,210,000  acres  by  25  percent  would 
result  in  a total  of  29,400,000  acres  being  planted  by  contract  signers.  If  a 
total  of  5 million  acres  is  planted  by  non-contract  signers,  the  total  planted 
cotton  acreage  in  1935  would  be  approximately  34,400,000  acres.  The  planted 
acreage  in  1934  was  28  million  acres. 

(3)  Y/ith  average  abandonment  of  2.4  percent,  a total  of  33,500,000 
acres,  would  be  left  for  harvest  in  1935.  With  yields  at  the  10-year  average 
of  170  pounds  per  acre  on  the  acreage  harvested,  the  result  would  be  a 12- 
million-bale  crop  in  1935.  (Production  for  1934  was  estimated  on  November  1 
to  be  9,637,000).  With  a reduced  acreage,  a somev/hat  higher  yield  per  acre 
might  result  because  of  a tendency  for  more  intensive  cultivation,  and  other 
factors.  Therefore,  on  the  basis  of  average  weather  conditions,  it  would  not 
be  unreasonable  to  expect  a crop  somewhat  above  12  million  bales  with  the  25 
percent  reduction  in  1935. 

(4)  It  is  estimated  that  with  a 25  percent  reduction,  but  v/ithout  the 
Bankhead  Cotton  Control  Act  in  effect  for  1935,  total  production  would  be 
greater  and  probably  would  result  in  a crop  of  slightly  above  13  million  bales. 
Among  the  factors  which  would  tend  to  increase  total  production  if  the  Bank- 
head  Act  were  not  in  effect  for  1935,  would  be  the  development  of  new  cotton 
lands  and  the  probability  of  a smaller  percent  of  non-signers  entering  into 
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contracts  for  the  1935  season.  It  was  pointed  out  by  the  Cotton  Production 
Section  that  probable  production  without  the  Banhhead  Act  is  a matter  of 
opinion  and  not  subject  to  precise  economic  analysis, 

(5)  The  average  farm  price  for  cotton  for  the  year  ending  July  31, 

1934,  was  9.7  cents  a pound.  The  parity  price  of  cotton  is  at  present  15.6 
cents  a pound. 

(6)  Vi’orld  supplies  of  American  cotton  are  now  indicated  at  20,200,000 
bales  for  the  1934-1935  crop  year.  This  figure  is  in  line  with  past  averages 
of  world  supplies  of  American  cotton,  V/ith  foreign  and  domestic  consumption 
of  American  cotton  during  the  current  year  assumed  at  11  to  12  million  bales, 
the  indicated  carry-over  on  Au-gust  1,  1935,  v/ould  be  between  8 and  9 million 
bales,  which  is  higher  than  a normal  carry-over.  A total  production  of  about 
12  million  bales  in  1935,  would  result  in  a world  supply  of  American  cotton 
for  the  1935-1936  season  of  about  20  to  21  million  bales,  which  might  result 

in  some  increase  over  current  supplies  in  spite  of  the  maximum  adjustment  under 
the  terms  of  the  contract. 

Secretary  Wallace,  in  approving  a program  which  entails  the  maximum 
adjustment  possible  under  the  terms  of  the  contract,  made  the  following  state- 
ment ; 


"In  considering  the  1935  cotton  program,  various  suggestions  have  been 
thoroughly  canvassed.  These  suggestions  range  from  the  relaxation  of  all  ad- 
justment of  production  to  an  even  greater  reduction  than  is  possible  under  the 
present  contracts.  The  course  that  has  been  adopted  affords  the  greatest  pos- 
sibilities from  the  standpoint  of  the  producer's  interest.  It  should  result 
in  a continued  ample  supply  of  American  cotton  that  can  be  purchased  by  for- 
eign and  domestic  consumiers  at  prices  which,  judged  by  past  standards,  are  not 
unreasonable.  At  the  same  time,  this  program  seeks  to  avoid  the  danger  of  pil- 
ing up  new  and  disastrous  surpluses.  It  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a balance 
that  can,  under  our  present  knowledge  of  existing  circumstances,  be  devised. 

And  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  we  have  a clear  mandate  from  Congress 
to  maintain  such  balance  between  production  and  consumption. 

"The  characteristic  argument  of  those  advocating  unrestricted  production 
is  that  such  a course  would  restore  our  foreign  markets.  These  persons  believe 
that  foreign  buyers  would  take  increasing  quantities  of  American  cotton  at  some 
price.  They  have  apparently  not  considered  the  fact  that  a situation  could 
easily  develop  which  might  result  in  producing  a surplus  amount  of  American 
cotton  that  could  not  be  sold  abroad  at  any  price.  In  1931  and  1932,  United 
States  maintained  a relatively  high  volume  of  exports  but  prices  to  farmers 
were  around  5 and  6 cents  during  those  two  years.  I do  not  believe  that  un- 
limited production  which,  with  other  factors,  forced  prices,  down  but  maintained 
a high  volume  of  exports  proved  to  be  any  great  benefit  to  the  cotton  farmer. 

"I  do  not  believe  that  the  answer  to  the  present  grave  cotton  problem 
is  to  be  found  in  abruptly  returning  to  the  policy  of  unrestricted  production. 
The  program  for  1935,  although  providing  for  a reduction  from  the  production 
to  be  expected  in  the  absence  of  such  a program,  affords  an  expansion  in  acre- 
age for  that  season  as  compared  with  1934.  If  the  response  to  this  program 
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is  what  we  expect,  and  production  factors  next  season  are  average,  there  will 
he  some  three  million  hales  more  cotton  added  to  present  supplies.  This  will 
maintain  ample  supplies  of  American  cotton  which,  I hope,  can  he  sold  at  a fair 
price.  I could  not  suhscrihe  to  any  attempted  solution  of  the  cotton  problem 
which  would  force  the  farmers’  price  down  to  inordinately  low  levels  in  the 
hope  that  consumption  will  increase  and  the  export  movement  revive.  It  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  a reduction  in  price  brought  about  by  increased 
production  would  restore  the  former  volume  of  cotton  exports.  There  are  other 
factors,  sucn  as  the  increasing  nationalistic  trend  of  some  of  our  foreign  cotton 
customers,  the  decline  in  imports  received  in  this  country  and  the  continued 
low  level  of  foreign  purchasing  pov^^er  that  are  more  responsible  for  recent 
decline  in  export  movement  than  the  price  or  production  policies  in  America. 
Increased  production  and  a lower  price  might  stimulate  the  volume  of  exports 
to  some  degree,  but  it  is  not  altogether  certain  that  such  an  increase  in 
volume  of  exports  would  increase  the  volume  of  dollar  exchange  available  to 
pay  for  cotton.  It  might  simply  mean  that  foreign  cotton  consumers  would  buy 
more  cotton  for  the  same  amount  of  dollars. 

"It  also  is  apparent  that  there  exists  at  present  definite  limitations 
to  a continued  expansion  of  cotton  acreage  in  foreign  countries  under  present 
and  probable  price  levels.  The  additional  areas  available  for  cotton  production 
throughout  the  world  are  rather  limited.  After  a careful  survey  of  world-v;ide 
prospects,  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  in  the  recent  Outlook  Report, 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  further  expansion  of  cotton  acreage  in  the  immedi- 
ate future  outside  of  the  United  Sta;.tes  is  not  likely  to  be  a very  serious  fac- 
tor in  the  world  cotton  situation  and  that  most  of  the  increase  that  occurred 
this  year  represents  a restoration  of  previous  reductions  rather  than  new  acre- 
age brought  in.  So  the  conclusion  would  not  seem  warranted  that  under  existing 
circumstances  foreign  cotton  producing  countries  will  increase  their  acreage 
and  production  because  of  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  producers  to  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  new  surpluses  by  holding  supplies  in  line  with  apparent  mar- 
ket possibilities, 

"Therefore  w’e  have  developed  a program  for  1935  that  seems  to  offer  the 
best  opportunity  for  the  cotton  farmer  to  receive  the  greatest  return  for  his 
labor  and  investment  and  which,  we  hope,  will  present  a recurrence  of  the  dis- 
astrous days  of  1931  and  1932." 


it  if 


DUBUQUE,  IOWA,  MILK  LICEUSE  APPROVED 

A license  for  the  milk  sales  area  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  v/ith  established 
prices  to  producers  on  the  single  blended  pool  price  method  of  payment,  and 
without  any  minimum  resale  prices  to  consumers,  has  been  approved  by  the  Ag'ri- 
cultural  Adjustment  Administration  and  signed  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Idenry 
A.  tiallace.  It  will  go  into  effect  on  December  5, 

The  license  was  requested  by  the  Dubuque  Cooperative  Dairy  Marketing 
Association,  having  about  300  members.  The  provisions  of  the  license  were 
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discussed  at  a hearing  in  Ducuque  and  at  subsequent  conferences  with  agencies 
on  the  market. 

The  sales  area  included  in  the  license  is  the  corporate  limits  of  Ihi- 
huque,  five  sections  of  Table  Mountain  township  and  two  sections  of  Mosalem 
township  in  the  same  county.  This  sales  area  has  a population  of  45,000  to 
50,000  persons.  Milk  consumed  in  Dubuque  is  purchased  from  producers  in 
Iowa,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  milk  from  the  two  last-named  States  amounting 
to  about  30  percent  of  the  total  average  market  volume  of  about  66,000  pounds 
daily. 


Dubuque  is  served  by  seven  pasteurizing  distributors,  and  56  producers 
who  directly  distribute  milk.  The  members  of  the  cooperative  association 
supply  about  67  percent  of  the  entire  volume,  the  rest  being  furnished  by 
producer-distributors  and  independent  producers. 

Distributors,  under  the  license,  are  obligated  to  pay  for  milk  on  the 
classified  plan,  under  which  milk  is  paid  for  according  to  use.  Regular  re- 
ports of  sales  according  to  use,  and  purchases  from  producers,  are  made  to  the 
market  administrator,  who  is  under  bond  and  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture with  the  approval  of  the  agencies  on  the  market.  The  schedule  of  mini- 
mum prices  to  be  paid  by  distributors  according  to  the  use  made  of  the  milk  is 
as  follows,  on' the  basis  of  milk  testing  3.5  percent  butterfat,  f.o.b,  plants 
in  the  sales  area: 

Class  1 milk,  used  for  direct  consumption,  bottled  or  bulk,  $1.60  per 
100  pounds  or  about  3.5  cents  a quart  delivered  to  plants. 

Class  2 milk,  used  for  cream,  3-l/2  times  the  average  wholescle  price 
of  Chicago  wholesale  92  score  butter,  plus  20  per  cent,  plus  20  cents  per 
hund  r e d we i gh t . 

Class  3 milk,  or  excess  above  that  used  in  the  other  classes,  3-l/2 
times  Chicago  92  score  butter  at  wholesale  plus  15  cents  per  hundredweight. 

Upon  receiving  the  distributors’  reports  for  each  delivery  period  the 
market  administrator  will  compute  the  blended  price  for  all  milk  based  on  the 
price  schedule  end  the  quantities  of  milk  used  in  each  class.  This  pool  price 
is  paid  to  producers,  minus  the  required  deductions  allov/ed  in  the  license  for 
market  supervision  and  services. 

Each  distributor  is  charged  ;Yith  the  total  value  of  the  milk  handled 
by  him  according  to  use,  and  is  accredited  with  the  total  amo^ont  of  money  he 
pays  his  own  producers  on  the  blended  price.  Differences  between  such  debits 
and  credits  for  each  distributor  are  paid  to  or  received  from  the  market  ad- 
ministrator. Such  payments  into  or  out  of  the  pool  are  accomplished  by  means 
of  an  equalization  fund  maintained  for  all  distributors. 

Distributors  are  also  obligated  to  recognize  and  pay  differentials  above 
or  below  the  standard  test  of  3,5  percent  for  milk,  at  the  rate  of  3 cents  per 
100  pounds  for  each  one-tenth  of  a percent  variation  from  the  market  standard. 
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The  Class  1 price  set  forth  in  the  license  is  said  to  he  about  75  percent 
of  parity  prices  to  producers  during  the  base  period  of  1909-14,  The  bulk  of 
milk  -sold  to  consuiiers  at  Dubuque  recently  has  cost  them  6 cents  a quart  at 
wholesale  and  8 cents  at  retail.  Producers  have  been  receiving  an  average  of 
about  $1.20  per  100  pounds  for  Class  1 milk  and  about  $1  for  Class  2 milk. 

Producers  who  also  sell  milk  of  their  ov.tl  production  to  consumers  are 
obliged,  under  the  license,  to  make  regular  reports  to  the  administrator.  How- 
ever, they  are  exempt  from  the  pool  computations  and  pool  settlement  on  the 
volume  of  milk  which  they  sell  of  their  own  production  in  the  usual  way.  In 
case  they  sell  milk  in  bulk  to  other  distributors  or  buy  milk  from  other  pro- 
ducers for  their  routes,  they  are  obligated  to  account  to  the  pool  in  the  same 
way  as  other  distributors.  The  milk  which  they  sell  to  other  distributors  in 
bulk  is  accounted  for  at  the  Class  3 price,  while  milk  they  buy  from  other  pro- 
ducers is  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  any  other  distributor. 
Producer-- distributors  who  wish  to  have  their  milk  included  in  the  market  pool, 
may  make  application  in  writing  to  the  administrator. 

ITew  producers  must  be  reported  by  distributors  when  entering  the  market, 
and  the  license  provides  that  they  must  accept  the  Class  3 price  for  all  their 
milk  deliveries  for  a period  of  90  days  after  coming  on  the  market. 

Initial  deductions  named  in  the  license  to  pay  the  cost  of  administration 
amount  to  a maximum  of  3 cents  per  100  pounds  of  milk,  payable  to  the  adminis- 
trator by  all  producers,  including  producer-distributors,  Fnen  the  market  ad- 
ministrator desires  to  establish  market  services  for  producers  not  already  re- 
ceivir.g  such  services  from  an  existing  cooperative  association,  he  may  deduct 
4 cents  per  100  pounds  as  an  extra,  separate  fund.  This  fund  is  used  by  him 
in  furnishing  market  information,  check  testing  and  weighing  of  milk,  and  for 
a limited  protection  against  the  failure  of  distributors  to  pay  for  milk.  How- 
ever, the  license  provides  that  such  protection  against  default  by  distributors 
will  not  be  rendered  after  any  producer  is  notified  that  the  distributor  to 
whom  he  is  selling  milk  is  violating  the  license. 

The  usual  protective  features  are  included  in  the  license,  such  as  re- 
quirement of  reasonable  bonds,  evidence  of  solvency,  periodic  advance  deposits 
by  distributors,  and  the  privilege  of  examining  books  and  records,  in  confi- 
dence, to  verify  statements  made  by  distributors.  A milk  industry  board,  on 
which  the  public  is  represented,  is  also  provided  for. 

# # # 

MOVE  EOR  TRIAL  IN  DES  MOINES  INJUNCTION  ON  MILK 

The  AgriculturaJ  Adjustment  Adi'ninis tration  has  determined  not  to  re- 
quest the  Department  of  Justice  to  prosecute  an  appeal  from  the  order  of  the 
Eederal  Court  denying  the  Government’ s application  for  a preliminary  injunction 
to  enjoin  Louis  Neuendorf  and  Marguerite  Neuendorf,  doing  business  as  the  Hill- 
crest  Dairy  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la.,  from  continuing  to  engage  in  'business  after 
their  license  was  revoked  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  violation  of  the 
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existing'  license  for  the  Des  Moines  milk  sales  area.  Instead  of  appealing 
from  the  ruling  of  the  Court  denying  this  preliminary  order,  the  Government 
will  move  to  have  the  case  set  do\m  for  trial. 

It  Y/as  pointed  out  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  in 
a number  of  recent  cases  refused  to  consider  the  question  of  the  constitution- 
ality of  federal  and  State  legislation  upon  appeals  from  orders  granting  or 
denying  preliminary  injunctions,  and  it  has  indicated  that  it  vdll  pass  upon 
such  constitutional  questions  only  after  a full  trial  has  been  had  upon  the 
merits  of  the  case  and  a final  order  entered  either  sustaining  the  legislation 
or  holding  it  unconstitutional. 

It  is  understood  that  because  of  the  condition  of  the  calendar  of  the 
federal  Court,  the  trial  of  the  Des  Moines  case  will  not  be  reached  until  after 
the  first  of  next  year. 


# # # 


MILK  ADMINISTRATOR  FOR  ATLANTA,  G-EOROIA,  AREA 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  has  appointed  John  McGill, 
one  of  its  regional  consultants,  to  serve  temporarily  as  market  administra.tor 
for  the  Atlanta,  Georgia,  milk  license  area.  Since  the  license  v/as  approved, 
Mr.  McGill  has  been  in  Atlanta  acquainting  agencies  on  the  market  with  the 
terms  and  provisions  of  the  license,  v/hich  became  effective  on  December  1. 

He  operated  a farm  for  many  years  in  Virginia,  served  as  manager  of  a dairy 
at  Cumberland,  Maryland,  and  county  agent  in  Maryland;  and  for  the  past  eleven 
years  he  has  been  manager  of  the  Maryland-Virginia  Milk  Producers’  Association, 
the  producers’^  cooperative  organization  which  serves  the  VJashington,  D.  C. 
market . 
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HEARING  ON  LIVE  POULTRY  CODE  FOR  THREE  CITIES 

A public  hearing  on  a proposed  code  of  fair  competition  of  the  live 
psultry  industry  of  the  metropolitan  area  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  the  state  of 
New  Jersey,  and  the  metropolitan  areas  of  Boston  and  Providence,  vdll  be  held 
at  Hotel  Nev\r  Yorker,  New  York  City,  on  December  7,  it  has  been  announced  by 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration. 

The  proposed  code  contains  provisions  concerning  destructive  price 
cutting  practices,  excessive  feeding  of  poultry,  inedible  products,  improper 
weighing,  misrepresentation  of  produce,  giving  of  free  services,  inspection 
provisions,  false  aidvertising,  rebates,  commercial  bribery,  price  discrimina- 
tion, and  unloading  delays. 

The  proposed  cade  provides  for  a regional  code  authority  of  three  mem- 
bers, one  from  the  metropolitan  area  of  Philadelphia,  one  from  the  Sta,te  of 


New  Jersey,  and  one  from  the  comhined  metropolitan  areas  of  Boston  and  Provi- 
dence, There  is  also  a provision  for  a local  code  authority  for  each  of  the 
three  areas. 

• U u u 
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PLORIDA  CITPnS  AGREEilElTT  TO  GROVSPS 

Fifteen  thousand  copies  of  the  tentatively  approved  marketing  agreement 
for  the  Florida  citrus  industry  have  keen  mailed  to  growers  of  Florida  citrus 
fruits  for  signature,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry  A.  Wallace  ha.s  informed 
Governor  David  Scholz  of  Florida,  by  wire. 

The  telegram  informdng  Governor  Sholz  of  the  position  of  the  Agricul- 
tural AdJ-’ostment  Administration  and  the  action  being  talien  read  a^s  follows: 

"Referring  recent  communications  regarding  situation  in  Florida  citrus 
industry,  we  are  toda^,^  mailing  copies  marketing  agreem.,.;nt  to  over  fifteen 
thousand  citrus  growers  in  order  to  give  them  opportunity  to  indicate  vmether 
they  desire  to  have  the  proposed  agreement  made  effective.  Department  fully 
recognizes  serious  situation  facing  citrus  growers  and  is  tmxious  that  growers 
obtain  benefits  possible  under  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  Last  year’s  agree- 
ment wa.s  beneficial  to  growers  and  all  groups  in  industry  are  on  record  public- 
ly as  approving  provisions  of  present  agreement,  Vi'e  believe  committee  named 
in  agreement  mil  administer  it  efficiently  and  eouitably  as  to  all  groups. 

The  decision  now  rests  with  the  citrus  growers  of  Florida." 

This  step  is  being  taken  by  the  Secretary  following  the  receipt  of 
petitions  from  a large  number  of  growers  in  the  State  asking  that  the  growers 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  sign  tiie  agreement  in  order  that  it  might  become 
effective.  The  immediate  return  to  the  Adjustment  Administration  at  V/ashing- 
ton  of  signed  agreements  by  a substantial  proportion  of  the  growers  will  hasten 
the  date  at  which  the  agreement  can  be  put  into  effect,  officials  stated. 

"The  purpose  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  and  of  the  Florida 
citrus  marketing  agreement,  which  is  dram  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  that  Act,  is  to  improve  prices  to  producers.  Whether  or  not'  the  agreement 
is  to  be  rnade  effective  will  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  citrus  grov/ers 
of  Florida  are  willing  to  support  this  program  by  signing  the  agreement,"  Agri- 
c’olutral  Adjustment  Administrator  Chester  A.  Davis  said  inaletter  that  accom- 
panied over  15,000  copies  of  the  tentatively  approved  agreement  for  the  citrus 
industry  that  have  been  mailed,  to  Florida  citrus  growers. 

The  decision  to  mail  the  agreement  to  the  growers  for  their  signatures 
Was  reached  after  petitions  had  been  received  from  growers,  representing  the 
production  of  approximately  8,000,000  boxes  of  citrus  fruit,  requesting  that 
growers  be  given  the  opportunity  to  sign  the  marketing  agreement  in  order  that 
it  might  become  effective. 

The  letter  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  agreement  and  asking  the  grov/- 
ers  to  sign  the  agreement  if  they  wish  a marketing  program  under  the  Agricultural 
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Adjustment  Act  for  citrus  fruit  grown  in  the  State,  read  as  follows:  "It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  agreement  to  stabilize  marketing  conditions  and  improve 
returns  to  Florida  citrus  growers:  1.  Bj  making  it  possible  for  the  Florida 
citru-s  fruit  industry  to  regulate  shipment  of  low  grade  frnit  and  fruit  of 
undesirable  sizes  so  that  the  price  for  the  better  fruit  can  be  maintained 
at  a higher  level. 

2.  By  making  it  possible  for  the  Florida  citurs  fruit  industry  to 
regalate  shipments  to  auction  markets  so  as  to  avoid  an  over-supply  which 
tends  to  depress  prices, 

3.  By  making  it  possible  for  the  Florida  citrus  fruit  industry  to 
regulate  and  restrict  total  shipments  from  the  State,  when  necessary,  so  that 
no  more  fruit  will  be  shipped  than  the  markets  can  take  at  prices  profitable 
to  growlers. 


"The  agreement  will  be  administered  by  a committee  of  13,  made  up  of 
7 growers  and  6 shippers,  whose  names  appear  in  this  agreement.  Similar  agree- 
ments are  in  effect  in  the  citrus-producing  areas  of  Texas,  Arizona  and  Calif- 
ornia, and  a similar  agreement  for  Puerto  Pico  citrus  has  been  tentatively  ap- 
proved. 


"A  large  number  of  Florida  citrus  growers  have  forwarded  to  Washington 
petitions  requesting  that  the  Florida  agreement  be  made  effective  and  a license 
issued.  We  are,  therefore,  submitting  the  agreement  to  the  growers  in  order 
that  they  may  have  an  opportunity  to  sign  it  if  they  feel  that  the  program 
which  the  agreement  authorizes  will  be  helpful  in  increasing  the  incomes  of 
citrus  grownrs. 

"If  you  are  in  favor  of  this  agreement  for  the  Florida  citrus  industry, 
please  sign  in  accordance  with  the  enclosed  instructions  and  return  the  agree- 
ment, together  with  your  signed  record  of  production  to  the  Chief  Hearing  Clerk, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C." 

The  date  on  which  the  agreement  can  be  made  effective  depends  largely 
upon  the  promptness  with  which  Florida  citms  growers  return  signed  agreements 
to  the  Administration,  it  is  pointed  out  by  officials  of  the  Adjustment  Adminis- 
tration. 


# # # 


1934  HAWAIIAN  SUGAR  QUOTA  REACHED 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  has  announced  that  the  quota 
for  imports  of  sugar  from  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  for  consumption  for  the  cur- 
rent calendar  year  has  been  reached.  The  quota  was  established  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  under  the  Jones-Costigan  Act  in  June,  1934,  and  amounted  to 
916,550  short  tons,  raw  value.  The  formal  certification,  dated  Hovember  30, 
w^as  signed  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace. 
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The  Hawaiian  quota  is  the  third  of  the  quotas  from  important  off-shore 
areas  supplying  sugar  to  the  United  States  to  he  filled.  The  Philippine  quota 
was  reached  early  last  summer,  and  the  Puerto  Rican  quota  was  certified  as 
filled  last  month.  After  the  import  quota  for  a region  is  reached,  no  more 
sugar  from  that  area  can  enter  the  United  States  during  the  current  calendar 
year  unless  it  is  stored  in  bond  in  accordance  with  special  regulations  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration. 

The  remainder  of  the  requirement  for  1934  in  eastern  and  southern  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States  must  he  filled  from  the  balance  of  the  Cuban  quota 
and  the  new  crop  sugar  of  Louisiana  and  Florida.  The  western  territory  is 
being  supplied  by  the  balance  of  the  beet  sugar  quota. 


ADJUSTMENT  COIITRI.CT  TO  PHILIPPINE  SUGAR  GROYJERS 

Secretary  VJallace  has  approved  the  sugar-cane  production  adjustment 
contract  under  which  planters  in  the  Philippine  Islands  will  be  offered  pay- 
ments aggregating  approximately  $14,000,000  in  consideration  for  reducing 
their  production  of  sugar  for  the  next  two  crops,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  has  announced. 

The  Philippine  program  is  the  first  of  the  programs  for  sugar  to  be 
applied  to  off-shore  areas,  and  is  a major  step  in  the  general  adjustment  of 
sugar  supplies  to  requirements.  The  funds  to  finance  the  payments  to  pro- 
ducers participating  in  the  program  will  be  derived  from  processing  taxes  on 
sugar  from  the  Philippines. 

A reduction  in  Philippine  sugar  production  has  been  maide  necessary  by 
the  quotas  established  for  sugar  importations  in  the  United  States  from  the 
insular  areas  and  foreign  countries  under  the  authority  of  the  Jones-Co stigan 
amendment  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 

The  1933-34  record  sugar  crop  of  the  Philippine  Islands  was  about 
400,000  tons  in  e xce s Ox  tn.e  1 o c al  co n sump 1 1 o n o f t n.e  I s 1 c^^nd s pi n s t ne  q no  u a 
for  shipment  to  the  United  States  of  1,015,185  tons  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  in  June  1934.  This  quantity  of  400,000  tons  has  been  shipped 
to  the  United  States  to  be  held  in  customs  custody  for  release  on  and  after 
January  1,  1935,  against  the  1935  quota,  and  thereafter  only  615,000  tons  of 
new  crop  Philippine  sugar  can  enter  the  United  Staites  for  consumption  in  1935 
to  complete  the  1935  quota. 

The  production  adjustment  contract  for  the  Philippines  is  therefore 
designed  to  reduce  the  1934-35  crop,  which,  without  restriction,  would  have 
been  approximately  1,550,000  tons  of  sugar,  to  approximately  827,000  tons, 
which  total  will  allow  112,000  tons  for  insular  domestic  consumption  for  the 
coming  year,  provide  a reserve  of  appro ximaitely  100,000  tons,  and  allow  ship- 
ments in  1935  to  the  continental  United  States  of  approximately  615,000  tons. 
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At  the  sane  time,  assuming  that  the  1936  quota  and  insular  domestic 
consumption  will  be  the  same,  planters  in  the  Islands  will  be  able  to  produce 
a crop  for  1935-36  of  approximately  1,127,000  tons,  this  total  including 
112,000  tons  for  insular  cons'omption. 

Adjustment  Administration  officials  pointed  out  that  although  the  pro- 
posed reduction  may  be  regarded  as  drastic,  it  is  an  adjustment  which  Philip- 
pine planters  would  necessarily  have  to  effect  under  the  Tydings-McDuff ie  Act, 
also  knovvTL  as  the  Philippine  Independence  Act.  V/hen  it  becomes  effective,  the 
Tydings-McDuffie  Act  v/ill  limit  their  duty-free  exports  of  sugar  to  the  United 
States  to  about  956,000  short  tons  annually.  Through  cooperation  in  the  ad- 
justment program  now  being  offered  them,  Philippine  planters,  because  of  the 
benefit  payments,  will  be  able  torniake  the  transition  to  the  lower  level  of 
production  required  by  the  Philippine  Independence  Act. 

The  exact  amount  of  payments  per  ton  of  cane  to  be  received  by  producers 
for  the  cane  th^ t is  taken  off  the  market  has  not  been  determined,  but  it  is 
expected  that  the  x^ayrnents  for  sugarcane  kept  from  iDroduction  will  be  on  the 
basis  of  $16  to  $18  a short  ton  of  sugar.  The  pa^/ments  will  be  based  on  the 
difference  between  the  amount  of  sugar  allotted  to  producers  for  production 
from  the  1934-35  crop,  and  the  amount  of  sugar  they  produced  in  1933-34. 

Approval  of  the  production-adjustment  contract  supplements  steps  already 
taken  to  bring  about  a,djustment  in  the  Philippine  production.  A marketing 
agreement  designed  to  correlate  the  marketing  of  the  sugar  with  controlled 
production  has  already  been  tentatively  approved  by  Secretary  Wallace  and  for- 
warded to  Philippine  millers,  refiners  and  handlers  for  their  signature.  This 
agreement  provides,  among  other  things,  for  withholding  new-crop  sugar  shipments 
from  the  Islands  until  the  first  of  the  year.  To  supplement  the  Jones-Cos tigan 
amendment  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  the  Philippine  Legislature  has 
approved  a Sugar  Limitation  Law  which  needs  only  the  signature  of  the  Governor- 
General  of  the  Islands  to  becone  effective. 

In  return  for  receiving  benefit  payments,  each  planter  signing  the  con- 
tract agrees,  am.ong  other  things:  (l)  To  dispose  of  all  of  his  sugarcane,  in 
excess  of  the  amoimt  required  to  produce  his  sugar  allotment  for  the  crop  year 
1934-35,  in  a manner  approved  by  the  Secretary;  (2)  to  satisfy  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Secretarg"  of  Agriculture  that  he  has  reduced  his  sugarcane  to  the 
point  necessary  to  produce  his  sugar  requirements  for  the  year  1935-36;  (3)  not 
to  mill  or  sell  for  milling  any  sugarcaiie  in  excess  of  the  amount  required  to 
produce  his  allotment;  (4)  not  to  cell,  transfer,  or  assign  his  right  to  benefit 
payments  under  the  contract;  (3)  not  to  plant  on  sugarcane  land  on  which  benefit 
payments  have  been  made,  any  basic  commodity  other  than  for  home  consumption; 

(6)  to  comply  with  regulations  made  on  sugar  production  and  marketing. 

Benefit  payments  ane  to  be  made  to  planters  in  three  installments.  The 
first,  to  be  paid  as  coon  as  possible,  is  to  be  equal  to  one-third  of  the  total 
benefit  payment.  The  second  installment  is  to  be  in  an  amount  equal  to  one-half 
of  the  total  benefit  payment  and  is  to  be  paid  after  proof  has  been  submitted 
that  the  planter  has  disposed  of  a reasonable  portion  of  this  excess  cane  in  the 
manner  prescribed.  The  third  and  final  installment,  which  is  to  be  the  balance 
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of  the  benefit  payment,  is  to  be  paid  when  the  planter  has  submitted  proof  d'f 
full  compliance  with  all  the  terms  of  the  contract. 

# # # 


SCH3DTTIS  C?  MlillWJIvI  PRICES  FOR  BESS 


Secretary  of  Agriculture  T^allace  has  approved  the  19  35  schedule  of 
minimum  nrices  for  bees,  under  the  marketing  agreement  for  the  bee  shippers^, 
industry,  'The  schedule  was  proposed  by  the  control  committee  in  charge  of 
administra.tion  of  the  agreement. 

The  prices,  which  a, re  for  package  bees,  nuclei  and  queen  bees,  were 
submitted  by  the  control  committee  apter  their  meeting  on  November  2. 
Discounts  on  quantity,  previously  proposed,  have  been  eliminated.  The  entire 
miniimun  price  schedule  can  be  obtained  from  the  office  of  the  Chief  Hearing 
Clerk,  A^^ri cultural  Adjustment  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 


SHEEP  .PURCRASSS  IH  DROUC-HT  AREAS 

Through  ITovernber  23,  1934,  the  purchases  of  sheep  in  dronaght  areas  in 
18  States  by  the  Drought  Re'I  ief  Service  of  the  G-overnment  totaled  3,545,149 
ewes*  T^ese  sheep  were  bought  on  26,477  farms,  whose  inventory  of  sheep 
totaled.  27,074,660  h^ad.  The  bulk  of  the  purchases  was  made  in  Texas,  South 
Dakota,  Worth  Dakota,  Montana,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Utah  and  Hew  Mexico,  the 
rest  being  in  California,  Arizona,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  Nevada  and  Oregon. 
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"*00D  TURPEWTIHS  AND  ROSIN  .HAVE  AlvffiHDED  LICENSE 

An  ainended  license  for  the  wood  turpentine  and  wood  rosin  industry  has 
been  si^med  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace.  It  became  effective  December  5. 
The  amendment  names  the  control  committee  for  the  license  as  follows:  L.  N.  Bent, 
Wilmington,  Dela’^are;  S,  L.  Spitz,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  F.  W,  Kressman,  Laurel, 
Miss.j  G'eorge  R.  Tennant,  P'opewell,  Va. ; and  R.  L.  Diggs,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

# # # 


PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS  FOR  FOOD 


Dne  third  of  a series  of  reports  based  on  a three-day  price  enoimeration 
made  by  Federal  Civil  Works.  Administration  employees  on  a country-wide  scale, 
from  January  24  to  27,  1934,  has  been  issued  by  the  B-ureau  of  AgriculturaJ 
Sconomics.  The  enu-merators  visited  32,067  representative  stores  in  towns  of 
15,000  population  or  under  in  agricultuTcal  areas  to  obtain  price  quotations. 
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These  have  heen  comhined  o.sStn.tc  averages  for  individual  commodities.  Other 
renorts  in  the  series,  covering  prices  paid  for  household  articles,  building 
mo.terials,  feed,  seed,  fertiliser,  farm  equipment,  supplies  and  farm  machinery, 
by  States,  "ull  be  published  later. 

For  f'ood,  the  highest  prices  paid  by  farmers  vere  in  the  deficit  food  pro- 
ducing ar’ea  of  Fev  England;  the  lovest  '.vere  paid  in  the  surplus  producing  area 
of  the  East  Forth  CentraJ  States.  The  folloa’ing  tabulation  shovs  the  nrices 
paad  in  tovns  in  the  indicated  arca„s  for  sugar,  flour,  broad,  cornmeal  and 
smoked  ba.con: 


Suva.r 

1 Flour 

Dread, 

wh.:  to 

Corn 

Meal 

Ba.con , 

smoke  d 

Price 

r 1 

Price 

Price 

Price 

Price 

Divi sion 

Towns 

per 

pound 

Towns  j 

per  24- 
lb  . sack 

Towns 

per 

pound 

Towns 

p:er 

..pound  . 

To\7ns 

per 

pound 

Fo. 

Cent  s 

Fo. 

Cents 

Fo  , 

Ceh'ts 

Fo. 

C^ts 

Fo . 

Cents 

U.  S. 

11,557 

5.5 

11 , 403 

95.0 

11,151 

8.6 

11,227 

2.8 

10,736 

15.7 

F. Engl and  342 

5.4 

337 

112.1 

335 

8.0 

337 

4.8 

335 

20.2 

M.  Atlantic  853 

5.2 

847 

101.3 

832 

8.8 

825 

4.1 

830 

18.2 

E.F.Cent 

1,480 

5.5 

1,462 

92.0 

1,458 

7.3 

1,462 

3.0 

1,436 

15.2 

W.F.Cent 

2,221 

5.4 

2,179 

91.4 

2,158 

8.3 

2,195 

3.0 

2,146 

15.7 

S .Atlantic  1, 954 

5.5 

1,950 

97.6 

1,864 

9.2 

1,877 

2.3 

1,552 

16.1 

E . S , Cent 

1,501 

5.7 

1,497 

97.3 

1,383 

9.0 

1,410 

2.2 

1,343 

13.8 

W.S.Cent , 

1 , 626 

5 .5 

1,627 

92.5 

1,573 

8.8 

1,614 

2.5 

1,533 

15.0 

Mountain 

896 

6.0 

834 

92.1 

877 

8.7 

868 

3.7 

887 

18.2 

Pacific 

684 

5.4 

570 

97.4 

671 

8.9 

639 

3.6 

674 

19.5 
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"AG-RICULTUTiAL  FIAFFIFG  IF  A DEMOCRACY" 

The  following  excerpts  are  from,  an  address  by  H.  R.  Tolley,  Assistant 
Administrator  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  and  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Program  Planning,  before  the  American  Association  of  Land-G-rant  Colleges  and 
Universities  in  Uashington,  D.C.,  Fovember  20,  1934: 

"In  these  days  ’'.Then  the  nation  is  making  consciously-planned  efforts 
toward  economiic  recovery,  it  is  important  that  wiiat  is  meant  by  ’planning^ 
should  be  clearly  understood.  There  is  nothing  mysterious  about  the  word. 
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*^lannin/^'  Giraply  means  trying  to  see  where  we  want  to  go,  and  then  trying  to  find 
the  best  means  of  getting  there.  Everyone  does  this  in  his  daily  life.  One 
marks -^a  coarse  on  a highway  map  when  driving  somewhere,  instead  of  tmasting  to 
luck,  or  the  hunches  of  back-seat  drivers.  Yet,  in  the  most  vital  matters  of 
public  welfare,  there  are  persons  who  would  leave  everything  to  chance.  Such 
persons  as  these  have  used  the  word  ’planning’  to  frighten  the  people,  conjuring 
up  from  it  fearful  bogeys  - regimentation,  dictatorship,  and  loss  of  liberty. 

’’Planning  in  a dem.ocracy  is  a method  bj^  which  the  people  themselves,  ’ ‘.• 
through  the  public  leaddrs  the3?-  have  chosen  and  the  public  agencies  they  have  set 
up,  can  use  foresight  in  moving  toward  more  desirable  conditions  of  living.  T^e 
people  choose  the  lea,ders;  the  people  pass  judgment  upon  the  plans  which  the  'i 
leaders  present  to  them;  and  if  they  are  not  s£/:isfitd  with  the  plans,  the  people 
can  turn  do^m  both  plans  and  leaders.  In  a si'mewhat  more  direct  way,  the  people 
also  pass  judgment  upon  the  leadership  of  their  tax- supported  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. By  giving  or  withholding  appropriations,  and  in  other  ways, 
eventuallj^  the  will  of  the  people  is  felt  in  these  pu..blic  agencies* 

’’Gonfused  thinking  about  plaining  in  a democracy  is  especially  unfortunate 
at  a time  when  that  democn^cj^-  has  been  faced  with  conditions  of  suffering  and 
disorder  coming  close  to  national  disaster.  At  such  a time,  it  is  the  clear 
responsibility  of  leaders  chosen  by  the  people  to  formulate  measures  for  averting 
further  suffering  and  for  improving  the  conditions  in  which  people  live  and  work. 
In  our  democracy  the  bands  of  this  kind  of  public  responsibility  is  to  be  found  in 
no  less  conspicuous  a dace  than  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution,  which  makes 
the  promotion  of  the  public  welfare  a.  specific  end  of  government. 

"In  so  far  as  that  welfare  depends  upon  economic  conditions,  public  leader- 
ship obviously  must  concern  itself  with  those  conditions,  if  it  is  to  uphold  its 
responsibility.  Eailuce  of  democratic  leadership  and  of  the  democratic  method 
would  indeed  be  implied  if  that  leadership  stopped  short  of  dealing  with  the  very 
element  in  a si  taxation  that  is  most  vitally  linked  with  people’s  lives.  To  argue 
in  these  days  tha.t  the  econOxiiic  element  is  outside  the  concern  of  democratic 
government  combes  very  close  to  arguing  that  democracy  is  synonymous  with  irres- 
ponsibility . 

"I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  the  view  of  the  people  themselves.  I 
believe  there  is  plen  ts  of  evidence  that  people  are  anxious  that  the  agencies 
which  they  have  set  up,  and  the  leadership  which  they  have  chosen,  should  apply 
their  capacities  for  research,  analysis,  synthesis  and  design  - in  a 'vord, 
planning  - to  those  problems  which  by  their  very  nature  the  people  as  individuals 
cannot  deal  with.  is  indeed  the  function  for  which  such  agencies  have  been 

created* 

’’Granting,  then,  the  responsibility  of  public  a.gencies  in  a democracy  to 
plan  for  the  public  welfare,  what  is  the  approach  to  this  function,  and  within 
what  limits  shall  it  act? 

"I  should  like  to  suggest  that  the  approach  to  planning  for  the  public  wel- 
fare shooild  be  the  o.pproach  of  science.  The  scientific  approach  involves,  first, 
the  inspection  of  a problem;  second,  the  development  of  hypotheses,  or  the  out- 
lining of  possible  solutions  to  theproblem;  and,  third,  the  varification  of  these 
hypotheses  under  actual  working  conditions.  This  experimental  approach  of  science 
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should  hold,  in  a general  uay,  for  social  as  Tvell  as  for  mechanica.1  or  biological 
problems.  There  should  be  the  same  realistic  facing  of  facts,  the  same  tireless 
gathering  of  data,  the  sam-e  ingenuity  in  working  out  possible  solutions,  and  the 
same  open-mindedness  in  judging  the  success  or  failure  with  which  the  solu- 
tions prove  out. 

"Science  in  the  past  has  perhaps  been  too  little  concerned  with  the  social 
and  human  import  of  the  discoveries  and  inventions  which  it  has  deve-lopad  a^nd 
released  to  the  world.  Supposedly  its  responsibility  ended  once  the  discovery 
or  invention  left  the  door  of  the  laboratory.  The  challenge  to  men  of  scientific 
temperament  today  is  to  bring  human  society  within  the  scope  of  their  scientific 
vision,  to  accept  resnonsibility  for  the  re'volution  that  has  been  effected  in 
the  mechanical  field;  and  tD  use  as  much  pains,  ingenuity,  and  courage  in  social 
inventions  as  they  ha'/e  used  in  mechanical  inventions.  Only  thus  will  the  promise 
of  science  be  fully  realised  in  terms  of  human  welfare. 

"But  scientific  planning  in  a dGm.cracy  is  also  democratic  planning.  I 
should  like  to  suggest,  therefore,  within  what  limits  the  function  of  planning  by 
public  p.gencies  can  properly  operate  in  a democracy.  These  are  some  of  the  things 
such  agencies  can  do:  They  can  survey  the  variotis  aspects  of  a problem  which 
amises  in  society.  They  can  publish  the  results  of  such  a survey  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  people  a^ffected.  Tb.ey  can  stud^'.^  and  criticize  the  plans  that 
are  formulated  by  different  groups  to  meet  the  problem.  In  this  study  and 
criticism,  they  can  br-ing  to  boar  a broader  point  of  view  than  any  one  group  is 
likely  to  have.  But  their  work  should,  not  stop  there.  They  should  contribute 
the  special  know], edge  they  h^ve  gained  for  the  benefit  of  lawmakers  for  the 
nation  or  the  Sbatesc  And  beyond  all  this,  they  can  be  at  the  service  of 
administrative  authorities  in  d.eveloping  actual  procedures. 

"After  a plan  has  been  put  into  operation,  the  democratic  and  experimental 
process  has  still  not  been  finished.  There  should  be  a further  opportunity  for 
assessing  the  opinion  of  the  people  affected,  as  to  the  results  of  the  plan  and 
their  d.esire  for  its  continuation.  'Tleis  is  the  final  test  of  the  plan. 

"Through  such  a series  of  operations  as  this,  planning  takes  its  place  in 
the  process  of  economic  demjcracy.  It  must  be  geared  directly  with  action. 

Through  this  linking  of  p]  onning  and  action,  the  centralizing  power  of  government 
can  nrovide  effective  machim^x'y  for  dealing  with  new  economic  problems  before 
which  a planless  government  would  stand,  helpless. 

"Tb.e  need,  for  such  centralizing  machinery  has  been  greater  for  agricultural 
groups  than  for  most  other  groups.  The  great  number  of  farmers,  operating  in- 
dividually, under  widely  different  conditions,  with  almost  no  control  over  the 
svipply  of  prod.ucts  which  they  produce,  and  with  prices  for  many  of  the  prod.ucts 
subject  to  world,  marketing  conditions,  have  faced  a peculiar  disadvantage  as 
against  the  highly  protected  and  increasingly  coordinated  position  of  other 
economic  groups. 

"ITnen  in  1929  there  were  25  percent  of  the  gainfully  employed  population 
in  agriculture,  farmers,  according  to  past  relationships,  should  have  had  some- 
thing like  13  percent  of  the  national  income.  Actually  they  had  only  10  percent 
and  this  declined  to  7 percent  in  1932 — reduced  as  that  national  total  was.  With- 
out centralizing  agencies,  many  fa.rmers  tried  to  meet  their  fixed  charges  by  in- 
creasing uroduction,  which  served  only  to  shrink  their  incomes  still  more. 
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’'There  is  no  question  that  farmers,  hy  expression  of  opinion  and  hy  vote, 
have  sho\!7n  in  the  last  two  years  a common  desire  to  utilize  the  centralizing 
power  of  their  government  for  laccompli shing  a letter  coordination  of  their 
activities.  It  was  hecause  of  this  expression  that  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  come  into  being  early  in  1933,  and,  with  farm,  groups  end  leaders, 
worked  out  the  agricultural  adjustment  program,  now  in  operation.  That  program  so 
far  has  been  largely  of  an  emergency  nature.  ITow,  however,  with  the  worst  phases 
of  the  emergency  behind  us,  farmers  and  the  farm  administration  fa-ce  the  ta.sk  of 
revising  and  overhauling  the  adjustment  machinery  with  a view  to  making  it  serve 
as  a more  perm.anent  means  of  helping  farmers  to  attain  and  hold  a more  satisfac- 
tory standard  of  living. 

"In  this  revision,  agencies  of  planning  need,  to  stand  off,  as  it  were, 
and  get  a wider  perspective  of  the  whole  agricultural  situation.  The  short-time 
emergency  goals  no  longer  fill  so  much  of  the  picture.  Planning  agencies  need 
to  draw  up,  therefore,  a chart  of  longer-view  guides  and  goals  which  may  help 
direct  the  co'^rse  of  agriculture  toward  a better  position  in  our  whole  economde 
life,  Tnis  position  should  be  one  which  brings  the  greatest  measure  of  social 
justice  in  distributing  the  returns  of  production  among  a.ll  those  groups  who 
contribute  labor  and  intelligence  in  farming  - owncr-operat or s managers,  hired 
workers,  land  ovmers,  tenants.  It  should  be  one  which  enables  agriculture  to 
supply  am  abundance  of  its  products  to  meet  the  needs  of  a.  balanced  national 
life . 

"These  longer- tim.es  guides  and  goals  fall  naturally  into  three  cla.sses, 
necessarily  interrelated.  There  are,  first,  the  considerations  connected  with 
supply;  that  is,  lan.d  resources,  prodtiction  methods  and  adjustment,  and  all  the 
factors  which  niake  up  the  national  agricultural  plant.  There  are,  second,  the 
considera.tions  related  to  demand,  which  include  domestic  and  foreign  consumption 
in  their  uresent  and  future  possibilities.  There  are,  finally,  the  considerations 
related  to  the  people  on  the  land,  the  standaud  of  living,  housing,  modern  im- 
provements, community  interests,  education,  local  govemjnent,  sanitation  and 
health  services,  and  all  the  physical  and  cultural  circumstances  of  rural  life. 

"You  cannot  treat  any  of  these  things  senanately.  Considerration  of  land 
use  and  production  mu'-t  inevita.bly  be  in  relation  to  the  prospects  of  demand. 

And  uuon  the  success  'ith  winch  production  meets  demand,  and  both  of  these 
factors  increase  toward  their  abundant  possibilities,  depends  the  measure  in 
which  farmi  families  can  raise  their  standand  of  living  and  enrich  their  cultural 
life , 


"TUhen  we  look  at  the  adjustment  program  as  it  has  worked  out  so  far,  we 
see  that  it  has  mostly  been  concerned  with  factors  relating  to  the  agricultural 
plant,  and  of  these  factors  it  has  chiefly  dealt  with  the  one  factor  of  production 
adjustment.  Obviously,  in  the  face  of  ruinous  surpluses,  this  has  been  the 
necessary  immediate  approach. 

"A  decisive  percentage  of  the  agricultural  plant  as  it  is  now  made  up  was 
brought  into  the  program,  with  some  three  million  farmers  cooperating  in  production 
adjustment  and  another  million  farm  prod.ucers  working  through  marketing  agreements 
and  licenses.  Surpluses  were  reduced  substantially,  partly  because  of  the  drought 
in  the  case  of  some  commodities,  but  on  the  whole  through  the  operation  of  the 
adjustment  urogram. 
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"Tlirough  the  operation  of  these  factors  and  the  recovery  program  as  a 
whole,  anproximately  700  million  dollars  was  added  to  farmers’  cash  income  in  1933 
over  1932,  and  it  is  estimated  that  in  the  present  year  nearly  a billion  dollars 
will  have  been  added  over  the  1933  figure.  This  is  an  increase  in  money  income, 
from  1932  to  1934,  or  nearly  40  percent.  Allowing  for  the  increase  in  the  prices 
of  things  farmers  buy,  the  increase  amounts  to  22  percent. 

"All  the  present  programs  for  the  m.ajor  commodities  will  have  been 
finished  by  the  end  of  1935.  Looking  toward  the  future,  then,  farmers  and  farm 
agencies  are  faced  with  questions  shout  the  nature  of  later  adjustment  programs. 
Shall  the  methods  of  such  progra,ms  be  chconged  so  that  they  will  be  of  a more 
permanent  kind?  Will  it  be  desirable,  perhaps j to  supplement  processing  taxes 
and  benefit  payments  -''ith  other  devices  which  v/ould  discourage  non- cooperation? 
Shall  the  separate  commodity  approach  be  continued,  or  wcu.ld  a single-contract- 
per-farm  program  be  more  feasible  and  advantageous?  How  can  marketing  agreements 
and  licenses  work  more  directly  in  the  interests  of  producers? 

"These  are  questions  about  'fhich  farmers  and  planning  agencies  must  be 
thinMng  now,  if  they  are  to  be  ready  to  decide  on  them  later.  The  attitude  and 
desires  of  farmers  will  finally  determine  the  course  of  agricultural  adjustment. 

"In  the  development  of  AAA  programs,  effort  is  made  at  every  point  to  keep 
in  step  with  farmers  concerned.  This  is  necessary  if  the  prograns  are  to  succeed, 
for  no  matter  how  useful  may  be  the  special  knowledge  of  men  of  the  agricultural 
colleges  and.  the  nubile  agencies  in  helping  to  formulate  plans,  the  plans  will  not 
work  unless  fa.rmers  understand  them  and  want  them. 

"Production  a.diustment  aim,s  at  balancing  supply  with  demand.  An  appraisal 
of  the  demand  for  different  commodities,  and  iiid.eed,  planning  ways  to  increase 
that  demand,  are  of  equal  importance  with  adjustment  of  supply.  This  approach 
raises  many  questionso  How  much  of  ea.ch  dommO'Hty  will  farmers  as  a group  pro- 
duce? On  what  lands  shall  these  commodities  t-c  produced?  How  much  land,  in 
total,  will  be  needed,  What  would  be  the  total  number  of  farmers  participating 
in  this  production,  and  how  may  the  others  provide  for  themselves?  ’Hiat  addltiona 
national  and  State  legislation  would  be  needed?  The  answers  involve  a number  of 
vamioiole  factors.  Th:  amounts  of  the  different  commodities  that  need  to  be  pro- 
duced depend  on  foreign  arc.  domestic  demand,  and  this  demand  depends  on  dietary 
habits  and  the  income  of  coiiciuners,  on  the  conditions  of  production  abroad,  and 
on  the  relcuticns  of  international  trade. 

In  planning  the  adjustment  programs  now  in  operation,  these  factors  have 
all  been  taken  into  account.  In  considering  the  volum.e  of  agricultural  production, 
it  is  well  to  c^'nsider  for  a,  EiOm.ent  wha,t  would  be  the  consumption  of  agricultural 
products  if  the  industrial  productive  capacities  of  our  comitry  were  operating 
rat  a level  which  would  allow  a full  exchange  of  goods  and  services.  During 
the  pre-depression  period  from  1925  to  1929,  the  amount  of  land  used  to  produce 
food  for  the  population  of  the  United  States,  computed  in  terms  of  the  present 
population  of  125  million  people,  was  287  million  acres.  The  depression,  however, 
reduced  incomes  and  lowered  the  standard  of  living  of  many  persons,  with  the 
result  that  in  1932-33  the  number  of  acres  used  for  domestic  food  consumption  was 
only  281  million.  This  acreage  roughly  corresponds  with  the  amount  of  land  which 
it  is  e stimated  would  be  brought  into  use  to  provide  the  American  people  i*lt]3  an 
adequate  diet  at  moderate  cost.  The  land  requirements  of  a liberal  diet,  as 
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defined  'b^  nutrition  specialists,  uould  "be  considerably  greater  - possibly  as 
much  as  ?'?5  million  acres.  However,  a tremendous  increase  in  consuire  r incomes 
and  fundamental  changes  in  people’s  dietary  habits  would  have  to  talcc  place  in 
order  to  bring  the  land  used  up  to  this  figure.  The  point  is  that  more  land  will 
be  needed  with  improved  standards  .of  living  than  v«;ith  low  standards. 

"Another  factor  in  the  dem.and  for  agricultural  products  and  in  de- 
termining the  amnunt  of  la.nd  necessary  for  production  is  international  trade. 
Cotton,  wheat,  tobacco,  pork,  fruit,  rice,  and  other  commodities  are  sold  a.broad, 
and  the  amouiot  of  their  export  must  be  taken  into  account  in  adjustment  plans. 
Steps  toward  revival  of  international  trade  and  the  reopening  of  foreign  m.arkets 
for  our  farm  products  have  been  taken  through  the  Reciprocal  Tariff  Act  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Rxport'Import  Ranks.  Tiie  basic  principle  of  international 
trade  is:  If  we  would  sell  abroa,d  we  must  buy  from  abroad. 

"Rie  standard  of  living  of  the  people  and  the  volumo  of  our  agricultural 
exPDorts  and  agricultural  imnorts  both  have  a direct  bearing  on  what  the  total 
size  of  our  agricultural  plant  should  beo  The  new  programi  of  Government 
a.cqui si tion  of  subm.rnginal  land  will  ain-  in  controlling  the  size  of  this  plant. 

But  land  of  the  type  being  acquired  is  of  low  productivity  and  most  of  the  people 
occupying  it  are  not  engaged  primarily  in  commercial  production.  Therefore  this 
program  can  not  be  considered  as  a principal  means  of  production  adjustment. 

"However,  there  are  other  cogent  reasons  for  a program  of  better  land  use. 
First  of  all  there  is  the  imperative  necessity  of  providing  an  escape  for 
families  who  a.re  unable  to  support  themselves  on  poor  land.  Then  there  is  the 
fact  that  m-uch  of  this  land,  although  submarginal  for  farming,  is  suited  to  such 
social  uses  an  forest  reserves,  wild  life  refuges,  and  recreation  areas.  The 
extent  and  general  location,  of  subniarglnaA  fanm  lands  will,  I understand,  be  in- 
dicated in  the  land-use  reroit  of  the  Rational  Resources  2oand. 

"Tnat  r)ro'Dor'''ion  of  our  national  popnla.tion  will  live  on  the  land  and  make 
their  living  from  farming  and  what  proportion  will  live  by  other  occupations? 
Conflicting  forces  are  at  work,  some  pointing  toward  a smaller  number  of  families 
on  the  land,  and  some  pointing  toward  a.  danger  number.  Tpe  greater  the  production 
of  non- agricultural  gc^ds,  she  more  people  will  he  needed  in  the  cities  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  on  ibir'm.s.  Other  fantors  which  tend  to  restrict  the  number 
of  farmers  are  the  tendency  towrond  larger  fanma  (which  make  for  more  efficient 
production),  and  the  small  vc?.umc  of  fanm  exports.  Over  against  these  are 
several  fact'^rs  which  operate  to  bring  an  increa.scd  nrmber  on  the  land.  These 
are  an  increase  in  farm  population  with  no  outlet  in  cities,  the  return  of  city 
people  to  the  land  in  an  attempt  to  find  refuge  from  economic  stress,  and  the 
fostering  of  new  communities  in  suburban  or  rural  districts  to  take  came  of 
families  on  relief  rolls. 

"Tiie  resultant  of  these  forces  has  been  an  increa.se  in  the  number  of  people 
on  the  land,  without  a corresponding  increase  in  the  opportunities  to  make  a 
living  from,  the  land.  Therefore  special  arrajigrnents  must  be  ma.de  for  the  relief 
and  rehabilitation  of  those  groups  for  whom  adequate  opportunities  do  not  now 
exist.  Among  them  are  the  great  number  of  families  on  submarginal  land  which 
returns  them  a living  at  a bare  subsistence  level;  that  pronortion  of  the  two  and 
a half  million  agricultural  workers  whose  wages  do  not  allow  them  a decent 
standa.rd  of  living;  and  the  two  million  yonug  people  backed  up  on  farms  who  would 
normally  have  made  their  way  to  the  cities  to  be  absorbed  in  industry  or  business. 
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"All  these  groups  nnist  be  c^^nsi dered  in  planning  for  human  rehabilitation. 
Regardless  of  future  developments  in  resnect  to  opportunities,  either  on  farms 
or  in  the  cities,  which  might  decrease  the  number  of  distressed  people  on  the 
land,  some  orderly  procedure  must  be  adonted  for  taking  care  of  them  now, 

"In  working  toward  a more  permanent  solution  of  this  and  other  problems 
which  I have  discussed  in  connection  with  planning,  the  economic  condition  of 
non-agriailtural  groups  must  always  be  in  the  forefront  of  our  thinking.  In  the 
end,  a better  income  for  agricultural  workers,  tenants,  share-croppers,  and 
^ farm-operators  will  depend  on  increased  purchasing  pov/er  among  the  largo  numbers 

li  of  consumers,  and  upon,  better  incomes  will  depend  the  mea.sure  in  which  the  good 

things  of  life,  abure  a,  bare  living,  will  come  within  the  reach  of  everyone# 

# 

"If  the  nation  is  to  win  through  in  its  baktle  for  recovery,  thoughtful 
iea.ders  in  every  Stake  must  accept  their  shcare  of  the  new  social  responsibility. 
IJor  does  the  responsibility  for  plaiining  end  there.  It  a,lso  rests  upon  those 
people  in  every  comrmanity  in  the  l.and  who  trke  the  trouble  to  think  through  the 
problems  which  beset  us  all — those  people',  in  other  words,  who  a,re  so cia,l- minded 
and  alert  to  the  changing  conditions  of  their  time.  This  is  the  nokure  of 
planning  in  a.  democracy." 
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